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The Old and New Year 


LUCILE BINNS. 


Old Year, thou hast charms so dear! 
Pause in thy solemn march, lest fear 

Of the narrow house which is our fate 
Should own us ere it be too late. 

How grim and ghastly thou hast grown! 
Thy wintry winds about have blown 
Chilling thy form, brown and sere. 

Away with thy frown! Look here! 
Children of earth to thee do cling, 

But thy wintry winds do only sting. 
Gently, gently stay thy hand; 

Lest we crumble at thy dread command. 


The breath of the world begins to reel. 
Poor children of earth begin to kneel. 
Thou hast bro’t such sweet, sad hours; 
Thou art leaving us with fading flowers. 
Joy to some thou hast brought. 

We prize the honors for which we fought. 
We regret the golden hours we have lost, 
For every one we must pay the cost 
With one solemn awful groan. 

While the children of earth moan, 

Over it’s wasted cheek the eyelids fall ; 
But the end must come as it comes to all. 
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A hush like death abounds; 

Then a clear trumpet of an angel sounds. 
Harps of heaven play on, play on! 

Tell of new love, new hope in the dawn. 

How sweetly thou hast crept in, New Year, 

As a friend unaware, faithful and dear. 

How bright is thy face in the newness of life! 
Keep us pure in heart and God-like in strife, 
And at last when I and thou say our fond farewell 
Let it be said that all in this life was well; 
That we have no blighting sin to wail, 

But new resolutions, new hopes, new life to hail. 
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The Modern Education of Women 


Abstract of an address given on Home-Coming Day, 1916, by Herman Harrell 
Horne, New York University. 

This is my first visit to Murfreesboro, yet it is a kind of 
“home-coming day” for me also. My wife, her mother, and 
my grandmother were educated at Chowan. My wife’s grand- 
father, Dr. Worthington, and my grandfather, Dr. Harrell, 
practiced medicine in Murfreesboro. My great-grandfather, 
Rev. Amos J. Battle was the first commissary of the col- 
lege. These have served their day and generation and 
have passed on to their rewards. 

Our topic is “The Modern Education of Woman.” We 
will understand our topic better if we contrast modern ideas 
of the education of woman with those of a century, or even 
a half century ago. | 

The English dramatist, Sheridan, died in 1816. In his 
familiar and popular play, “The Rivals,” Sir ‘Anthony 
asks: 

“Why, Mrs. Malaprop, in moderation now, what would 
you have a woman know ?” 

To this Mrs. Malaprop replies: 

“Observe me, Sir Anthony. I would by no means wish 
a daughter of mine to be a progeny of learning; I don’t 
think so much learning becomes a young woman; for in- 
stance, | would never let her meddle with Greek, or Hebrew, 
or algebra, or simony, or fluxious, or paradoxes, or such in- 
flammatory branches of learning—neither would it be neces- 
sary for her to handle any of yourmathematical, astronomical, 
diabolical instruments—but, Sir Anthony, I would send her 
at nine years old to a boarding school, in order to learn 
a little ingenuity and artifice. Then, sir, she should have 
a supercilious knowledge in accounts,—and as she grows up, 
I would have her instructed in geometry, that she might 
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know something of the contagious countries; but, above all, 
Sir Anthony, she should be mistress of orthodoxy, that she 
might not misspell and mispronounce words so shamefully 
as girls usually do; and that likewise she might reprehend 
the true meaning of what she is saying. This, Sir Anthony, 
is what I would have a woman know; and I don’t think 
there is a superstitious article in it.” 

According to this conception, a woman should not know 
much, no foreign languages, no advanced mathematics, no 
laboratory work, but she should be trained in manners, geo- 
graphy, and orthography, with a little arithmetic. The out- 
look contemplated for woman is that of home and society 
life. 

Let us come down some fifty years. Washington Irving 
died in 1859. In the story of the “Spectre Bridegroom,” 
appearing in the Sketch-Book, he describes the education of 
a German girl of the nobility that may well represent the 
mid-century American view. He writes: 

“The baron had but one child, a daughter; but nature, 
when she grants but one child, always compensates by making 
it a prodigy; and so it was with the daughter of the baron. 
All the nurses, gossips, and country cousins assured her 
father that she had not her equal for beauty in all Ger- 
many; and who should know better than they? She had, 
moreover, been brought up with great care under the su- 
perintendence of two maiden aunts, who had spent some 
years of their early life at one of the little German courts, 
and were skilled in all branches of knowledge necessary 
to the education of a fine lady. Under their instructions she 
became a miracle of accomplishments. By the time she was 
eighteen she could embroider to admiration, and had worked 
whole histories of the saints in tapestry, with much strength 
of expression in their countenances; that they looked like so 
many souls in purgatory. She could read without great dif- 
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ficulty, and had spelled her way through several church 
legends and almost all the chivalric wonders of the Helden- 
buch. She had even made considerable proficiency in writ- 
ing; could sign her own name without missing a letter, and 
so legibly, that her aunts could read it without spectacles. 
She excelled in making little elegant good-for-nothing lady- 
like knick-knacks of all kinds; was versed in the most ob- 
struse dancing of the day; played a number of airs on the 
harp and guitar; and knew all the tender ballads of the 
Minnelievers by heart.” 

The elements of woman’s education indicated here include 
manners, needle-work, reading, writing, fine cookery, dancing 
and music. I ifty years has brought few changes. Those 
conceptions still survive in a measure today. It was against 
such conceptions of woman’s education as these that Mary 
Lyon and other founders of woman’s colleges protested dur- 
ing the mid-period of the nineteenth century. They would 
not detract from her femininity, but they would increase her 
ability to serve home and society. 

Objections many and serious were made to the higher 
education of woman. It was said that much learning would: 
(1) diminish woman’s attractiveness; (2) undermine her 
physique; (3) hinder her domesticitly; (4) make her mas- 
culine. Besides being an inferior creature, she was incapable 
of receiving it. Some twenty years of actual trial have dis- 
proved all these allegations. On the contrary, the higher 
education of woman has increased her capacity to serve, to 
teach, to enjoy, and to live. 

The mid-century educators wanted to make woman more 
useful in home, school, and church, and they succeeded. 

Today another change is taking place in woman’s educa- 
tion. Again “her sphere” has enlarged to include the world 
of business. All known occupations of men are also fol- 
lowed by women, except stringing telegraph wires. We even 
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have women steeple-jacks. We have professional women in 
teaching, law, medicine, dentistry, pharmacy, the ministry, 
libraries, nursing, social work, art, music, authorship, and the 
stage. We have a larger class of women occupying them- 
selves with philanthropy, religion, civics, education, athletics, 
and public service. We have women in the industrial, com- 
mercial, and domestic classes, in factories, stores, offices, 
kitchens, laundries, and homes. We have even an idle class 
of women of fashion, constituting one of our social prob- 
lems. Even the older institutions served by women,—the 
home, school, and church are changing their character, be- 
coming more socialized. The modern home requires to be 
run as an economic institution, the modern school teacher 
must fit pupils for social living, the modern church is under- 
taking social work. 

The changing of the character of the older institutions 
served by women, the widening of her sphere of service and 
influence in the modern ways,—so emphasized and illustrated 
by the war conditions in the European countries, the active 
impossibility of ever contracting and narrowing woman’s life 
in the world again,—these things create the crisis now faced 
by every American institution for the higher education of 
woman. ‘The simple, critical question is, shall our institu- 
tions adequately prepare our girls for the larger life that 
is properly theirs? Those that do will thrive; the others 
will be beached on the River of Time. 

What kind of education is demanded by woman’s mod- 
ern life? Being both fully human and fully capable of 
rendering specific service in life, women require an educa- 
tion both general and vocational. The general education is 
necessary for leading a large life and vocational education 
is necessary for rendering best social service. In point of 
time, the general education naturally comes first; in import- 
ance, both the general and the vocational education are nec- 
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essary. Every woman’s college should provide a_ broad, 
general education and also those forms of vocational educa- 
tion most needed by its own particular students, as indi- 
cated by their desires and the needs of the communities 
from which they come. 

The modern education of woman develops properly the 
physique, establishing normality and regularity of fune- 
tion, developing strength, training in various forms of skill, 
and cultivating the love of health. This result is secured by 
means of athletics, gymnastics, the love of outdoors, sports 
and games, walking, riding, swimming and the like. Health 
is better than beauty, is a friend of beauty and blesses both 
the individual and the race. Every college woman should 
know about eugenics. 

The modern education of woman cultivates the social sense. 
Women are in the main individually good; they must be- 
come socially good, that is, good to some purpose in society. 
Passive goodness must give way to active goodness. Women 
need to be interested in politics, not so much for the sake of 
politics as for the sake of woman. The social movements of 
the day require woman’s comprehension, sympathy, and sup- 
port. Especially do women teachers need an interest in mat- 
ters of State that they may more adequately fit girls and 
boys for citizenship. 

Along with social morality goes also individual morality. 
Girls need to acquire both in home and school the right 
attitude toward others, gossip, and truth speaking. 

The esthetic ideal likewise will not be neglected. Only 
we require here not the superficial smothering of the “fin- 
ishing schools”, but solid accomplishments in various fields 
of self-expression,—music, painting, oratory, authorship, ac- 
cording to individual talents. Education is by self-express- 
ion, not impression. Every woman should be able to ap- 
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preciate, and some also to produce, work of beauty. Art is 
woman’s peculiar forte. 

There must also be a pronounced intellectual element in 
the modern education of woman. Subjects requiring her 
careful attention are applied science, the social sciences, do- 
mestie science and art, the chemistry of foods, biology, psy- 
chology, which is especially valuable for teachers and moth- 
ers, history, and the modern languages, with Latin. Prae- 
tical philosophy should crown the intellectual training. 
Such knowledge should be assimilated, not merely acquired 
for examinational purposes. 

Women likewise require a broad religious education, one 
that will acquaint them with the religious conditions of the 
world today, and quicken the incentive to help. A study 
of the Bible, comparative religion, missions, church history, 
and modern social service will help secure the result, when 
done under the right kind of teacher. Jesus emancipated 
women and children; Christianity extols the feminine vir- 
tues of patience, endurance, and love; women naturally have 
more faith than men; their service in the church has been 
conspicuous. They require not so much more zeal as more 
knowledge and guidance. 

Provision must also be made in the modern days for the 
vocational training of women. Every woman should be ca- 
pable of earning her own way in the world, not that every 
woman will have it to do. Most married women need not 
continue to earn. Women need to become economically 
independent. It increases their self-respect as well as the 
respect of others for them. They thereby become better 
spenders, wise spending being as necessary as earning ability. 
They are also more likely to be sought by the best men as 
wives. For such, too, matrimony is not a necessity, as it 
should not be. And such women eliminate much of the 
“unwise consumption” in the home, meaning, the value is 
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not gotten out of the things purchased. We have seen that 
the earning occupations of the world are already occupied 
in a measure by women; they require suitable preparation 
for their work. 

Allow me to quote a passage in illustration of these views 
from the book of Miss Talbot, who is the Dean for Women 
in the University of Chicago, on “The Education of Wo- 
men” (pp. 234-235), as follows: 

“The necessity of various kinds of training is gradually 
receiving recognition. The welfare of the girl requires that 
attention should be paid to the physical, intellectual, ssthetic 
social, domestic, economic, and spiritual needs. She must 
know how to maintain her body in health and efficiency ; 
she must acquire knowledge both for actual use and enjoy- 
ment and as a means of mental discipline and growth; she 
must be able to appreciate beauty; she must know how to 
exercise her social instinct as friend, in the service of the 
weak, and as citizen; she must understand the value of do- 
mestic relations as wife, mother, household manager, and 
director of consumption ; she must be fitted to be of economic 
value; she must have her spiritual needs, her sense of right- 
eousness, developed and satisfied.” 

Could we name a woman illustrating the ideal of modern 
education for women? Perhaps Alice Freeman Palmer, as 
portrayed in her biography by Professor Palmer, who came 
near Woodsworth’s ideal: 


“The perfect woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command.” 


The practical question for Chowan this ‘Home-Coming 
Day” is the same question critically facing all our colleges 
for women. Will she measure up to the needs of woman’s 
education? Will she enlarge her boundaries? Will she 
broaden out her curriculum? Will she enlarge her faculty ? 
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Will she raise her standard? Here is an institution with a 
proud history, a classic plant, a loyal alumnae association, 
with its graduates in many states, treasuring the old tradi- 
tions. Besides, here is a young and vigorous president with 
ideas and ideals. Will his hands be upheld? Who can 
doubt that the worthy Chowan of the present will become the 
still more worthy Chowan of the future? The problem can 
be solved by educational vision, whole-hearted zeal, and 
united effort. Each and all at once to the task! 


(We regret that this address reached the Columns’ office too 
late to be printed in the Alumnae Number.) 


i 
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To the Future 


INEZ BENTHALL, ’17. 


Our faces are turned to the future, 

For then it will be the New Year. 

Our thoughts turn to gladness from sorrow. 
And hope will banish each fear. 


How brightly the light shines before us! 
Each day, opportunities present 

To those whose desires are perfected 
With eagerness which ambition has lent. 


It will seem that the way is all rugged, 
The summit, from afar we view, 

And our friends will appear to have left us, 
Those who of yore were most true. 


We know a reward awaits us, 

With recompense for each pain; 

Then we'll find that our fears are shattered 
And lessons we’ve learned are a gain! 
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Colonel Newcome as an Illustration of Cari- 
nal Newman’s Definition of a Gentleman 


Frances V. Bentuatu, 717. 


Perhaps no writer in all literature, and certainly no Eng- 
lish writer, has given to us a better definition of a gen- 
tleman than Cardinal Newman when he says: “A gentleman 
is one who is mainly occupied in removing the obstacles 
of those about him.” This definition parallels so well the 
illustration of an ideal gentleman, as depicted by Thackeray, 
that we often wonder at the similarity of the two great 
minds. 

Although Thackeray wrote long after the age when 
knighthood was in flower, his heroes possess all the chival- 
rous traits minus the overpowering tryanny of the knights 
of mediaeval ages. The fact, that the knight is no longer 
with us, is often lamented by the pessimistic element of the 
world. It is true his exit from our sphere was a sorrowful 
event, but when we take into consideration that he was 
of, and had to pass with, the mediaeval age, and that with 
his passing a new knighthood was ushered in, we feel that 
his era has given place to a new and far better one. 

The mediaeval knight was either a descendant of the royal 
family or a subject who was made a knight for some perilous 
test of physical strength. He swore to stand for the right, 
and to protect his country’s women with his life, but often 
he was not as loyal to those of lower rank as he was to 
his equals. His vassals were poorly paid, and if he needed 
funds to meet an emergency he did not hesitate to seize their 
property. Since only those who were of royal descent or 
who had achieved the honor of daring feats could become 
a knight, we see that few held that title. 

The knight of today may come from any rank in life 
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and the ennobling title, gentleman, does not depend upon 
perilous deeds. He is one who stands for right, and in 
his universal love for humanity, is ever ready to protect all 
ot God’s creatures. No better illustration of a modern 
knight has been given to the world than is found in Colonel 
Newcome, the hero of Thackeray’s, “The Newcomes.” 

While the real worth of a gentleman is best known to 
his most intimate friends, all the world recognizes and re- 
spects him. Thus was Colonel Thomas N ewcome, the quiet, 
unassuming gentleman repaid in overflowing measure for his 
attitude toward his host of true, loyal friends. Newman 
says, “A gentleman is one who never inflicts pain,” and 
Colonel Newcome was more than this. Life was to him 
but an opportunity to make sweeter and richer the lives of 
all about him, and this he sought to do from his early youth 
until his death. 

When his father married the second time he placed Thomas 
in school at Grey Friars. Here he sought to lighten the 
burdens of his schoolmates, and often helped them to his own 
disadvantage. His home life was not happy, for his new 
mother was proud and domineering, and finally rather than 
cause discord in his father’s home, he left and went to 
India, where he was made a colonel in the army. Soon 
he married, and like his father’s, his marriage was not a 
happy one, but he was kind and true to his wife. She 
died soon, leaving a young son, Clive Newecome. In this 
child the colonel centered his love. When it seemed that 
his son could not live in India, the colonel sent him to 
his relatives in London. This left a great vacancy in the 
colonel’s heart which caused him to work harder than ever 
to furnish the comforts of life for his son. 
| Although he was deeply engrossed in his work, he still 
found time to help others. The poor found in him a friend; 
the distressed, a comforter and to all he was a wise coun- 
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sellor and burden-bearer. At last, his work could fill the 
vacancy in his heart no longer so, amid the tears and prayers 
of his beloved people he left for London. The meeting 
was a happy one, and father and son declared that they 
would never again be separated. In London the colonel 
found hardships, but not one more than he was willing 
to bear for the sake of being with his son. 

Through his aid and influence Fred Bayham, an unsung 
poet, was given a place as an editor. Colonel Newcome found 
him living in a secluded house, wasting his talent on empty 
air. He was invited to the colonel’s dinners and there 
he met the most famous of literary men who gave him a 
hearing, because Colonel Newcome was his champion. Later, 
when Bayham had proved his true worth, he returned the 
colonel’s kindness and never forgot to sing his praises. 

The struggling artist-friends of his son were assisted. J. 
J. Ridley, who was considered a bonehead by his parents, 
but on whom nature had bestowed the power to rival the 
rainbow in his use of color, was placed in school and given 
the very best advantages of his day. 

When Clive became older and the colonel saw that his 
affections were centered in his cousin, Ethel Newcome, he 
did all in his power to bring about the union. Ethel’s peo- 
ple desired her to marry in the royal family and every ad- 
vance of Clive’s was met by opposition. The colonel re- 
alized his son’s position and sought to remedy it, in fact, 
he offered to sacrifice his riches and even to humble him- 
self before his proud nephew, Ethel’s brother, that the wish 
of his son might be gratified. When Ethel refused his son, 
the colonel shielded him from the prying eyes of the world, 
and to see him happy used his influence to marry him to 
pretty Rosey Mackenzie. 

For spite Clive married her, and again history repeated 
itself, for he was never happy with his young, doll-wife. 
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The colonel loved her and tried in every way to make her 
happy. He, as well as Rosey, could not understand Clive’s 
attitude toward her, but excused him on the grounds of 
his devotion to his painting. Later, it became evident that 
Clive could no longer carry on the farce. He confessed his 
love for Ethel to his father who was deeply hurt, but who, 
still the loving, kind father, did all he could to cheer his 
son and at the same time keep Rosey happy. 

Thus his favors were rendered to strangers, friends and 
relatives and not only did he give, but the spirit in which 
he gave made his gifts doubly appreciated. ‘His benefits 
may be considered as parallel to what are called comforts or 
conveniences in the arrangement of a personal nature; like 
an easy chair or a good fire, which do their part in dispelling 
cold.” They were prompted by love and good will toward 
his fellow-men, and were given in such a way that the re- 
cipients did not feel that they were objects of pity. 

Equally well he knew how to receive a favor. If some poor 
person returned a genial smile for a fifty-pound note, he 
felt repaid. We wonder that he did not feel hurt at Clive’s 
indifference at times, but the boundless love of the son for 
the father covered every deficiency in his nature. When 
the colonel was reduced to poverty, his pride, at. first, 
rebelled at the idea of accepting pecuniary gifts from his 
friends, but when he saw the sincerity with which they 
were given he accepted them not in the spirit of paying- 
back, but in true fellow-ship. 

This host of friends, however, could not prevent the false 
accusations and petty charges that were hurled at him by 
his enemies, for Colonel Newcome, as everyone who un- 
swervingly upholds truth, had enemies. With these he was 
frank and honest at all times, never using underhand means 
for his own advantage. 

When his friends nominated him to represent his borough 
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in Parliament with his nephew as his only opponent, a 
dispute seemed inevitable; yet Colonel Necome “was never 
mean nor little in his disputes.” He made no secret of his 
opinion of his nephew. Yet never did he “misconceive his 
adversary,” but plainly showed the people that Barnes New- 
come was not the right person to represent them, for he 
was willing that the poorer classes remain suppressed in or- 
der that the rich might continue to enjoy their luxuries. 

When Barnes was misrepresenting him to Ethel’s guardian 
concerning his proposition of the marriage between his son 
and Barnes’ sister, the colonel did not use deception, but 
as soon as he knew the facts of the matter went to Barnes 
and taught him a much-needed lesson in truth-telling. Also 
toward the unreasonable Mrs. Mackenzie, who, when the 
colonel’s bank failed in which her and her daughter’s money 
was deposited, reproached him for his careless management, 
he never revolted, but calmly bore her insulting words and 
denied himself the necessities of life in order that her 
money might be replaced. 

For none of these disputes and insults did the colonel 
harbor any ill-feeling. He willingly forgave the mistakes 
of his enemies; for “he knew the weakness of reason as 
well as its strength,” and he considered Barnes’ conduct the 
result of a weak mind. He treated him with more cour- 
tesy than he was due, and anxiously awaited a chance to 
correct the misunderstanding that existed between them. He 
blamed no one but himself for the failure of the bank, and 
although Mrs. Mackenzie bitterly abused him for her loss, 
he considered her nature and forgave her cruel taunts. 

Besides his closest friends and bitterest enemies there 
was another class to be dealt with, the indifferent lords and 
ladies, the humble poor and forlorn out-casts of society. 
His attitude toward each was the same, for he “had eyes 
for all his company.” He was no respecter of persons. To 
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the rich and poor alike he was kind, courteous and honest. 
Many persons with his surroundings and the chance of such 
a brilliant social career as his charming personality aided 
by his great wealth gave him, would have chosen differently 
from what he did. At his dinners he had around him the 
greatest art-critics and most famous poets of the day, and 
by them sat unheard of artists and rising poets. He could 
talk with and make either class feel perfectly at ease. Lord 
Farintosh, the much-sought-for dude, was given no more at- 
tention by Colonel Newcome than James Ridley, who had 
spent his life in a tenement until he was rescued by the 
colonel. 

His tender care of his old nurse was beautiful. One of 
his first calls after reaching London was to visit this faith- 
ful old woman who had cared for him in his youth. He 
spent the night in her home and accompanied her to church 
the following day, never once noticing the comment that this 
act occasioned. This visit was not the only one. He went 
as often as his work would allow, and when he could not 
go as often as he wished, he sent her some token of his 
love. 

These kind deeds were not done to canvass his noble quali- 
ties. He never sought the applause of men, and 
“never spoke of himself except when compelled.” 
By nature, he was reserved, almost timid, and _ his 
favors seemed a part of his life. These he bestowed in a 
quiet, unassuming manner, for he shrank from publicity in 
any form and was content to live a simple, unpretentious 
life. He made no show of his wealth, but used it in such 
a way that it revealed his great love and tender compassion 
_for those less fortunate than himself. His deeds of kind- 
ness seemed to be unconsciously performed, and his denying 
himself to help others was such an established habit that 
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near the close of his life we see him depriving himself of 
sufficient food in order to please his grandson with a toy. 

Although his earthly friends did all in their power to share 
his burdens, Colonel Newcome’s trust was placed in a Higher 
Power. Through all things he could see God’s workings. 
He attributed his facility to give, every kind act he per- 
formed and the sincere friends he enjoyed to God’s goodness 
and mercy. He sought to repay the debt he owed his Bene- 
factor by aiding His children. He was “ever a friend of 
religious toleration” and “respected piety and devotion.” 
His home was known as one where religious practices were 
rigidly observed. No drunkenness or rioting was tolerated, 
and the test of his friends was that they should conduct 
themselves in a godly manner. He helped the ministers of 
religion by his influence and wealth, and gave of his means 
to further God’s cause by supporting institutions for that 
purpose. 

As old age advanced he trusted more and more in the Book 
that through life had guided him. Poverty brought him in 
still closer touch with God, for he realized fully the gra- 
cious promise that “though he fall, he should not utterly 
be cast down, for the Lord upholdeth him.” When circum- 
stances forced him to don the black gown of the pensioners 
of Grey Friars, his Alma Mater, that in his youth had in- 
stilled into his life many of the noble traits of character he 
possessed, he gloried in the fact that he could go to prayers 
every day. 

Gradually this noble life weakened until one morning he 
was unable to leave his room. When everything that could 
be done to restore him proved of no avail, he was given all 
the comforts possible tomakehisdeparture peaceful. His rela- 
tives and friends were constantly with him, but he never 
really knew them. For a few moments, at times, he would 
seem to know them, and then his mind would wander back 
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to his childhood. One day while he was in delirium, the 
chapel bell began to toll for evening prayers and as the last 
peal died on the still, somber air with a peculiar, sweet 
smile he lifted his head and said, “Adsum!” and fell back. 
It was the word with which he had answered the roll call 
at school. He, whose heart was still that of a little. child, 
had answered to his name and stood in the presence of the 
Master. 


(The above essay won the 1916 English medal given by Josiah 
Bailey, Raleigh, N. C.) 
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The Way of Authority 


Mattie Macon Norman, 719. 


As the moon rose slowly over the tree tops a lively bunch 
of Chowan girls started on their mid-night feast. Noiselessly 
they crept down the fire escape and into the silent, peace- 
ful night. | 

“Peg, did you bring that bottle of olives? If you didn’t, 
please skip back and get it.” 

“Sure, I brought the olives, Liz. Andrews. Did you 
think I would come without them ?”’ 

“Say, girls, I think this is a fine place. We had better 
‘pitch camp here,’ ” called out Pat. 

“Pat,” said Nell in a horrified tone, ‘“‘there you go again! 
Will you ever stop borrowing from Cesar ?” 

“Yes, Nell, but won’t you ever let me say anything I 
want to, without calling me down?’ 

“Oh, girls, please don’t start fussing over Cesar. He died 
ages ago.” 

Pat and Nell brought the table cloth and were busily 
spreading it on the velvety grass when Elva and Grace came 
up with the “plain eats,’”’ as Nell called them. All were ex- 
ceedingly busy for a few moments arranging the table, but 
soon they were settled and ready for the feast. 

“Please pass me some of those deviled eggs,” said Liz sud- 
denly. “Isn’t it awful? I haven’t had any since—” 

“Peg, do tell us of your experience at the seashore last 
summer. I really believe you are the only one among us 
who was fortunate enough to take such a trip,” broke in 
Nell. 

“Nell, I would be glad to, but I am afraid the most im- 


portant experience would be too long as well as too exciting 
to tell you.” 
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“No, indeed, we will be delighted to hear it,” chimed in 
the others. 

“Well,” began Peg, “perhaps you all remember, or rather 
Elva does, when I was at W. two years ago, I met 
Jack. We had up quite a case, and, girls, he was so nice 
to me I hate to think how I treated him last summer. 
But—” 

“Peg,” bursted in Grace mournfully, “you haven’t for- 
saken—” 

“No, but let me tell you what did happen. He was on 
the house party last summer and we had just lots of fun 
until about two days before I left.” 

“What in the world could have happened?” asked Elva 
gazing strangely at Peg. 

“Well, you see, Elva, I met somebody else.” 

“But, Peg,” said Nell and Pat, all in one breath, “you 
shouldn’t have treated Jack badly.” 

“Now, what are you talking about? I haven’t said what 
I did to Jack—but listen—there were just eight in the 
party and I couldn’t help glancing occasionally at some one 
else who was different from Jack.” 

“Oh, Peg, do tell us who the fortunate one was,” Nell 
interrupted. ) 

“T can’t start by telling you his name, but I must have 
something to call him, so I'll take ‘Bill,’ but please don’t 
think that is even a nickname, for his name is different from 
such an ordinary one as that. Just two days before leaving 
I was going down to the postoffice when Bill called me and 
offered to take me down in his car. I wanted to appear 
‘modest,’ so I refused, but later in the day he asked me to 
go for a ride immediately after supper. We went that night, 
but let me tell you what happened the next night. We went 
out on the lake in a tiny row-boat. Girls, it was an ideal 
moonlight night, just twice as pretty as to-night—’ 
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“Tmpossible,” yelled Pat. : 

“The lake was just beautiful as it glistened in the moon- 
light and the water rippled and danced merrily. Bill sug- 
gested that we row over by the water-lily pond and as we 
glided peacefully over the moonbeams. he began to tell me 
how long he had been conscious of my presence at the beach— 
but horrors—just at that moment we struck a stick and over 
the boat turned—” 

“And were you in it,” shrieked Elva. 

‘“‘No, we were out of it by that time, or rather under it. 
The boat turned completely over and caught us under it 
but—” | 

“Girls, I am surprised at you. I thought I missed you 
from the fourth floor, for things have been unusually quiet 
up there to-night,” came from above the girls’ heads, and 
they all turned to face the dignified matron. 

“Oh, Peg,” came in soft tones from Elva, “did you suc- 
ceed in escaping safely, and who is the boy?” 

“T command you all to go back to the college immedi- 
ately,” sternly echoed the matron, forgetting the fact that 
she was once a school girl, and might have had a friend 
who was caught with her lover under a boat, even if she 
had not had the experience herself. 
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Chowan in Olden Times 
Rurn Lryeperry, 723. 


The following is a true story related to the writer by a Murfreesboro 
Citizen. 


One cold, windy afternoon in March, 1864, Mrs. B. A. 
Spiers, who was housekeeper at Chowan College, sent her 
little son, Julian, and a little negro, to carry some nourish- 
ment to the sick Confederate soldiers in the Methodist col- 
lege, which had been turned into a hospital. As the little 
boys were closing the large gate, on their way to the col- 
lege, they were suddenly attracted by a crowd of people 
coming up the street, which proved to be the Yankee cal- 
vary from Boykins, Va. 

“Dey shore is Yankees dis time,” cried the little negro, 
“an’ dere’s millions ob ’em.” 

The children did not hesitate, but ran swiftly down the 
walk and in a few minutes dashed into the college. “They’re 
coming! They’re coming! Quick, brother!” exclaimed lit- 
tle Julian excitedly to his Brother Genie and Cousin Douglas 
who had that afternoon left their camp on the other side of 
Meherrin Church, and come home to see all the family and 
get a good supper. 

“Who,” asked Douglass Spiers. 

“The Yankees,” was the quick response, which the boys 
so dreaded to hear. 

The supper had just been spread before them, but they 
left it untouched and were soon hidden among the bushes 
on the hill west of the college. 

The news of the Yankees’ arrival quickly spread, and in 
a few minutes all was confusion. The negroes were as happy 
as the white people were sad, and they gave vent to their 
feelings by throwing their hats into the air and singing at 
the top of their voices, 
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“Thank God, the Yankees are coming! 
Thank God, the Yankees are coming!” 

The college girls chased old colored “Liz” with brick bats 
all around the grounds. 

Little Norma Spiers was the only one who did not seem to 
be excited. She sat at the top of the steps leading to the 
third floor, calmly watching, with a disdainful look, the ap- 
proach of the Yankees, who had just captured the sick Con- 
federates. She was not thinking of the jewelry the teachers 
and girls had carefully concealed under her clothes, nor 
of her five glass marbles which she had hidden in the 
ground for fear she should be robbed. She was wondering 
if her brother and cousin had escaped, when—“‘boom”! went 
off the shell fired by the Yankees from the gunboat down 
on the Meherrin River. They thought that they were firing 
into Confederates marching to the college. The shell ex- 
ploded over the arch just in front of the Yankees, who were 
so badly frightened that they dashed “helter skelter” to the 
building. They tied their horses on the hill where the Con- 
federate boys were hiding, and had hardly recovered from 
their fright when Captain Flusher arrived with his men from 
the gunboat. 

“President, I have orders to search this college,” said the 
captain as he stepped upon the porch. 

“You have certainly come to a queer place to search for 
soldiers—at a female institute,—but as I can not prevent 
you, go ahead,” answered Dr. McDowell, in a cool manner. 

At this moment little Willie McDowell appeared. 

“This,” said the president’s wife, putting her hand on her 
son’s head, “is the oldest soldier we have here and I only 
wish he were old enough to fight you.” As she said this, 
Tyrone Spiers, a lad of fifteen years, came forward and the 
captain cried, ‘‘He’s the one we want to capture!” 

The little girl could stand it no longer. She sprang up 
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and with two leaps was standing among the soldiers, crying 
bitterly. 

“Don’t ery, sissy, I didn’t mean it. We're not going 
to take your brother,” began Captain Flusher, trying to 
make amends for causing such a scene. 

“I’m no sister of yours,” cried the enraged child, and 
with this she went out on the back porch, put her head against 
a post, and covering her face with her hands, continued 
to cry. The captain followed and kissed her on the fore- 
head. Then the child turned and looked at the man with 
a face pale with anger. 

aD your soul, how dare you kiss me!” she cried. 

“My child, my child,” said her father in a surprised, sor- 
rowful voice. 

“Jim, bring me some water and sand—a rag, too,” she 
told a little colored boy standing near, who replied with a 
grin, “‘Lawsey, I thought all dem Yankees had horns.” 

When the boy returned, she scrubbed until she took the 
skin from her forehead and today a white spot denotes the 
place where she was kissed by the Yankee captain. 

“Tve a little girl about your size at home,” began the cap- 
tain again, trying to make peace. 

“You ought to be there with her now!” exclaimed Norma. 

“Can you play, sissy 2?” 

SV asi?’ 

““Play some for me then.” 

“T don’t play anything but Southern songs,’ 
swered. 

“You sure are a Southerner,” said the captain. 

“Yes, I’m a Southerner from the crown of my head to 
the sole of my foot!” she rejoined. 

“Well, play anything you want to,” said Captain Flusher. 

The little girl did as she was told, and in a few minutes 
the Yankees stopped talking to listen to “Dixie,” “The 


> she an- 
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South,” “Bonnie Blue Flag,” and many other beautiful 
Southern songs. 

While this was going on in the college, the two Confederate 
soldiers, Genie and Douglas Spiers, had stolen two Federal 
horses which were tied on the hill. They had hardly done 
this before the Yankees, who had eaten their supper in the 
college dining room, started to stroll down the hill, and seeing 
the Confederate guards, started after them. Mrs. Spiers, who 
was standing on the veranda, saw a black cape fall. Her 
first thought was, “suppose it’s my boy.” Mother-like, she 
did not wait, but with her husband she ran down the hill, 
then up on the other side, and at Wise’s graveyard they 
caught up with the Yankee regiment. They followed them 
as they went around the town, continually begging that they 
might see the prisoners. When their camp was reached, 
which was situated where the Boyette Hotel now stands, 
the Yankees agreed that Mrs. Spiers might see the pris- 
ners, and her heart leaped for joy when she found that 
her boy was not among them. 

After Captain Flusher left the college, he sent a little 
book and a box of candy to Norma, but she would not touch 
them, and wrathfully exclaimed, “I don’t want any of your 
Yankee trash !” 

Late in the afternoon as Captain Flusher was returning 
to the boat, he was mistaken for a private soldier and told 
to give the pass-word. He hesitated, and his own men, think- 
ing then that he was a Confederate, fired and killed him. 

The news quickly spread through the town, and when lit- 
tle Ruth McDowell heard it, she ran to her mother saying, 
“Mama, our doodest Yankee’s dead.” 
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Helping the Other Fellow 
oes Paes rb 


It was New Year’s eve. The joys of the dawn of a New 
Year echoed throughout the brilliant city, and made thous- 
ands of hearts beat faster that it had come. The air re- 
verberated with laughter and shouts of “A Bright and Pros- 
perous New Year,” “Joy to You and Yours,” ete., as the 
happy multitude passed on. An onlooker would hardly have 
discerned one note of discord unless he chanced to glance 
upward. Then possibly not until he reached a certain very 
imposing colonial home in one of the most aristocratic sec- 
tions of the city. Then if he could have looked inside of 
that colossal pile of brick and mortar he would have seen 
three very long-faced girls. 

The room was handsomely furnished, and there seemed 
no outward sign of why their faces were so doleful, ror 
why their conversation had the pessimistic tenor that it did. 
All the family that they possessed—three brothers—was out 
in that merry throng. While they loved the two younger 
ones the loneliness only came when James, the big, wonder- 
ful, fatherly James—left them for outside pleasures. 

They were talking together, and this is something of what 
they were saying: 

“T want to go out to-night and see what’s down town, and 
I don’t see why I can’t,” said Susie, the youngest of the 
three, as she stamped her little foot. 

“Yes, you do know why you cannot go,” answered Jane, 
her sister, who was her senior by ten years. 

“T’ve never been able to do as other people do. I want 
to get out. I want to run, whoop and holler like others do. 
he? 

“Now, Susie,” broke in Mary, who had remained silent 
up to this time, “you know mother always said it was 
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not lady-like to do such things, and she said so last Christ- 
mas—the last time we had her with us. She never allowed 
us to go out in such crowds as are making that—” 

“Heavenly noise down town,” broke in Susie. She checked 
a pout, and her eyes softened as she looked out over the 
snowy house tops that glistened in the moonlight. 

After a while she added, “This place does seem lone- 
some and I’d like to go where there’s real life—a ball— 
theatre or—O! what was that ?”’ 

Throughout the house all was silent except for the futile 
_ efforts of a key being fitted in a lock. Several attempts 
were made. An indistinct mumbling accompanied the ef- 
forts. ‘Who is it ?” the girls asked each other mutely. They 
knew that their brothers were out. James would be back 
at twelve. The other boys before, but it was only eleven, 
too early for them. Susie broke the tense silence with an 
uneasy laugh. “Elwyn comes home early to-night. Maybe 
we didn’t miss so much after all.” The others were silent. 
Unsteady steps were in the hall, and a thickened voice was 
speaking: 

“Say—(hic) can’t yer stay where I put yer—humph. 
What’s nails for? I say (hic) hang—(hic)up—hat—well 
stay—sta-ay—on the floor then.” 

The girls stared at each other—what could it mean? It 
was Jack’s voice, but he knew there was no nail in the front 
hall to hang his hat on. Why was his voice so queer? Yes 
—he was talking again! 

“Now, Mr. Coat, (hic) jes’ stay (hic) where I put you 
—please (hic) stay there. Don’t be so (hic) stubborn. Now 
—that’s a good fellow—(hic)—d stay there—there.”’ 

The girls’ faces were drawn. Amazement and horror 
kept them spell-bound until the door was jerked open and 
Jack’s splotched face appeared, and his thick voice called 
out: 
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“Habby (hic) new year-r-r, girls!” 

Susie was on her feet instantly. “J ack,” she said, “what 
on earth has happened to you? What’s the matter with your 
voice? Why can’t you stand still? Where’s the young peo- 
ple you went out with ?” 

My bea-u-tiful-est sister, I (hic) came back (hic) to wish 
you a ver-ry habby new ye-e-ar-rr,” mumbled Jack as he 
leaned heavily against the table. “Habby—new (hic) 
yeerre—girls. It’s a ver-ry habby yea-r-ree to-night.” 

“Sit down Jack,” commanded Jane as she pushed him 
toward a large arm chair that stood near. Jack slid shakily 
into its depths and began fumbling with his tie. Mary and 
Susie looked on half frightened, digusted. Soon Susie began 
to ery. 

“My little brother! They say we are alike! Are we 
Mary?’ she sobbed, as she permitted one eye to escape 
from behind the already wet handkerchief to take another 
look at the sight before her. 

Jack stopped unbottoning his shirt, and looked unsteadily 
at his sister. ‘“Yas—my bu-u-ful-lest little sister.’ His head 
hung heavily on one side, and his shaky fingers sought again 
the buttons. “What you play hide and—and (hic) shut 
like that for? I—I—TI get you,” and the button spun a 
circle in the middle of the floor. “Hide again,” he mum- 
bled as he put his finger where the button had been. 

— “Oh! TI can’t bear to see him,” screamed Susie. Let’s get 
him to bed.” 

He struck out with heavy arms which fell clumsily to the 
side of the chair as his head drooped a little lower on his 
chest. “I—I—can—git to bed—bed—my—seltf.” 

Susie crept close to him, “Jack, you know this is New 
Year—and—” 

His heavy eyes opened partly, and he stared blankly at 
her, as he said, 
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“Course (hic) my—sweet—bu-u-tiful-lest’’— 

The girls took hold of him. They pulled and pushed and 
steadied him until they got him into the hall. He leaned 
against the facing of the bath room door and the girls took 
this opportunity to regain their breath. Susie kept a stead- 
ing hand on his shoulder. Soon he began to weaken in the 
knees, and as he tottered she called out, ‘Ready, girls.” 

They saw that he was falling so they darted forward to 
catch him. ‘The force of the two sent him hard against 
the door. It gave in, and before either knew just what 
had happened Jack lay full length on the linoleum floor with 
the three girls on top of him. They scrambled up half afraid 
lest he had been hurt, but he came up with them. As 
he caught sight of the bath-tub, he caught hold of the edge 
saying, “Well, girls, he-e-er-rr the—the bed—come ter meet 
me. And it’s ready to—get—get—in.” With this he tried 
to get his left foot over the edge. Susie with twinkling eyes 
murmured softly: “Yes, yes, Jacky, dear. Get into your lit- 
tle trundle bed.” She helped him in and then to make sure 
that he was well tucked in she turned the cold water spigot 
on with full force. 


Sketches 


A View from a Lighthouse 


Herren Luary, 717, 


It was a rare and beautiful view one gained by standing 
on the platform of New Point Lighthouse. At the foot of 
the towering beacon the dark waters, capped with white, 
broke over the rocks and dashed upon the stone wall break- 
ing into glistening spray. The whiteness of the beach was 
broken by great brown boulders. On the tops of a few of the 
largest of these were spread some old tarred nets. To the 
rear the land was low and marshy, with a few scrubby trees, 
and a quantity of stiff marsh grass. 

But the great expanse of water that spread out on three 
sides was the most imposing scene of all. Great waves 
tipped with glistening whitecaps rolled in from the bay, 
broken now and then by the black backs of porpoise as 
they sported with one another. On the horizon was seen a 
black streak—the smoke from some steamer—and beyond this 
a low, gray haze as of a rising storm, which was in reality 
the trees and hills of the eastern shore. 

_ A few billowy clouds floated against the blue of the 

heavens, snowy white save at intervals when a broad-winged 
bird drifted by. A profound quiet pervaded it all—even 
over the eternal rolling and rumbling of the restless waters 
—only to be broken by the shrill ery of some sea-bird. The 
grandeur of it all was such as to bring a deep hush upon 
the hearts of the beholders and fill the soul with the great- 
ness of God. 
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A Cail to Dinner 


Maenouia MitcHe:t, ’17. 


Many hearts leap for joy when the dinner bell rings at 
Chowan. The morning, with its study hours and recitation 
periods is kept quiet—quiet except for the practice halls— 
but at the first tap of the bell Bedlam breaks loose. This 
is the time when every girl tries to make a noise even though 
the piano players have ceased their lovely music and the 
ereat singers have allowed their wonderful tones to modulate 
into hums as they join in the tumult. The throng is com- 
posed of happy girls and teachers coming from class rooms, 
studies, library, bed rooms, and various parts of the campus 
on their way to the dining room. Many exciting tales are 
told of experiences since breakfast. Some faces beam be- 
cause their class work is over for the day, and the atmos- 
phere reverberates with freedom for a while. From the 
uproar of laughter and incessant talking all the girls leave 
the impression that they were eager for the call to dinner. 


® | Club Echoes 


Science 


The Science Club is one of the most active organizations 
in our college. It was organized in the early fall with twenty- 
two members. 

The purpose of this club is to give the work here more 
influence and obtain more practical results. The programs 
during the fall were very interesting and helpful. At the 
last meeting the following program was rendered very in- 
terestingly by the Botany Class: 

The Relationship Existing Between Plant and Animal 
Life. 

The Flower. 

The History of Wheat Rust. 

Likewise in the spring each class will take up some special 
subject for discussion. 

This organization also aims to render its members more 
appreciative of out door life and of nature. The social event 
of the fall was a five-mile tramp through the woods one night. 
All were on hand at the appointed hour with the parapher- 
nalia necessary for a long tramp and a camp fire after 
Hills were climbed, ditches jumped and songs sung until the 
happy party came at last to a lovely hillside. Here we 
built our camp fire and enjoyed a delicious supper. 
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Music 


Inzz Matuews, 717. 


Among the new and interesting features of the college, 
is the Music Club, which meets once a month. The pro- 
grams are helpful to all lovers of music, in that they make 
each one acquainted with the new composers and their work, 
as well as keep in touch with the old ones. Community 
Music was the interesting topic of the last meeting. Papers 
were read on community music and how it began, also on 
the good that is being derived from it in the cities. Each 
member there joined in singing some of the old folk songs. 
Books were ordered so that every one might learn anew 
the old songs which are always popular. Much interest is 
taken in the club work, and each member strives with great 
determination to make the club a success. 


The Athletic Association 


This session, so far, has proven to be the gala year for the 
Athletic Association at Chowan, for it is this year an or- 
ganized association. Greater enthusiasm is manifested by 
the teams than before and more class spirit is shown. 

In the fall many interesting games were played. The most 
interesting was the game between the R. M. Society and 
the Junior-Senior team to decide the championship, which 
was won by the R. M.’s. This game closed the basket ball 
season, but we are looking forward to many good games this 
spring. 
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The Camp Fire Girls 


“The Camp Fire Girls” is the youngest as well as the 
smallest club in school. It was organized just before Christ- 
mas, as an auxiliary to the Camp Fire Club in town. Only 
ten girls were taken in as that gave the club its maximum 
number. 

It is composed of an enthusiastic, wide-awake crowd of 
girls and already tramps, camp fires and mysterious things 
are being indulged in. 
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Editorials 


At the beginning of each year one hears on all sides New 
Year resolutions. We wonder how much thought is expended 
on them, what changes might be wrought if 

New Year worthy ones were made and kept, for most 
Resolutions resolutions are made more in fun than in sin- 
cerity. They are forgotten almost as soon as 

made and far from producing good results, they tend to 
weaken the person’s will power. For when a person sets 
an aim but does not strive to attain that end he weakens 
his character. He cultivates a careless and easy-go-lucky 
manner of living. We never stand still, we either go for- 
ward or backward and living soon becomes a down-hill job 
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for the person who has thus weakened his will power. The 
wisest plan then is never make New Year resolutions without 
much thought and a great deal of determination. 


In looking over the past year it is well for each college 
student to consider his or her conduct at chapel worship. 
Each one whose conscience condemns him for 
Irrevernce irreverence, along with the other New Year 
in Chapel resolutions should resolve to be more careful of 
3 her conduct and to refrain from all appear- 
ances of irreverence at all religious exercises. Doubtless, 
some out of every student body drift into habits of irrever- 
ence at times. This is manifested in some students even 
by the time they enter the chapel door. They come in laugh- 
ing, talking, reading the lesson that is to be recited imme- 
diately after chapel or looking over an English theme that 
has been returned at the close of the preceding period. Others 
are discussing their grades or gossiping about their private 
affairs. This continues as they take their seats and sometime 
they drown the number of the hymn when it 1s announced. 
Irreverence does not end here, but often continues, though 
in not so pronounced a way throughout the exercises. Many 
whisper, others sit silently but are paying more attention to 
an open book before them than to what is being said. 

Such conduct is detrimental not only to one’s self but 
to the influence one may have over another. Besides, one’s 
home training is judged by her conduct and she has no right 
to sacrifice the good opinion others may have of her home 
and parents by thoughtless actions and indifference to chapel 
worship. It costs little to pay attention and assume an at- 
titude of reverence for a few minutes. 

Every student body should maintain an attitude of re- 
spect for the speaker and reverence for Him in whose name 
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the exercises are conducted and sympathy for the purpose 
of chapel worship. This can best be done by each one think- 
ing, for a moment as she enters, of the reason why chapel 
exercises are held and by entering quietly and keeping her 
mind centered on what is said and done. In this way one 
will not only maintain an attitude of reverence but will slow- 
ly become reverential, for she will associate reverence with 
the place of worship and respect it as such. If each stu- 
dent in every college will do his or her part in creating and 
maintaining a reverential atmosphere in chapel, not only 
will the exercises mean more to him, but it will make a bet- 
ter impression on visitors. 
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The Diamond Cutter 


Minds of moderate caliber ordinarily condemn everything 
which is beyond their range.-—La Rochefoncauld. 


To discuss an opinion with a fool is like carrying a lan- 
tern before a blind man.—De Gaston. 


He who never leaves his country is full of prejudices.— 
De Ford. 


To know how to be silent is more profitable than to know 
how to speak.—Fee. 


There are some people who do not know how to waste 
their time alone so waste the time of others.—De Bonald. 


One who thinks himself good for every thing is often 
good for nothing.—Picard. 


None laugh better and oftener than women with fine 
teeth. La Rochefoncauld. 


Shoulders were made to lift friends, not carry them.— 
Anonymous. 


Poetry is the sister of sorrow, every man that suffers and 
weeps is a poet; every tear a verse and every heart a poem. 


—Chateaubrind. 
Truthfulness is a blossom of moral strength.—fichter. 
In idleness alone is there perpetual despair.—Carlyle. 


When thou forgivest, the man who has pierced thy heart 
stands to thee in the relation of a sea-worm that perforates 
the shell of the mussel, which straightway closes the wound 
with a pearl.—Richter. 


Alumnae Notes 


JANIE Parxsr, 719. 
Mrs. J. L. Pritchard, nee Pauline Todd, 03, is now liv- 
ing in Windsor, N. C. 
Mrs. C. H. Griffin, nee Mattie Sykes, ’05, is at her home 
in Woodland, N. C.° 
Miss Etta Banks, ’13, is teaching in Kelford High School. 


Mrs. J. W. Boone, nee Bessie Vann, ’79, it at her home 
in Winton, N. C. 


Mrs. J. W. Herring, ’89, is now living in Aulander, N. C. 


Miss Eva Boyette, 16, who taught in Colerain the past 
term, was married on December 28th to Mr. Ola Chitty, 
Murfreesboro, N. C., where they are now living. 


Mrs. H. H. Jones, nee Ila Newsoms, 793, is at her home 
in Winton, N. C. 


Mrs. N. G. Phelps, nee Hallie Dickerson, ’96, is living 
at present in Colerain, N. C. 


Mrs. R. A. Majette, nee Blanche Bynum, ’94, is at her 
home in Como, N. C. 


Mrs. C. R. Brinkley, nee Annie White, ’05-’06, is now 
living near Colerain, N. C. 


Miss Margaret Speight, ’07, is teaching at Raeford, N. ©. 
Miss Lora Mizelle, 13-14, is teaching at Ross, N. C. 


Miss Bessie Sue Sewell, 14-15, was married to Mr. Ed- 
ward Spruill, of Creswell, N. C., on September 7th, 1916, 
and is now living in Windsor, N. C. 
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Mrs. J. A. Williams, nee Lizzie Mitchell, ’93, is now at 
home in Ahoskie, N. C. 


Miss Eutha Liverman, ’15-'16, was married to Mr. Starkey 
Sharpe, Jr., on December 28th, in Norfolk Va., and is now 
at home in Harrellsville, N. C. 


Mrs. J. P. Griffin entertained the Woodland Chowan Col- 
lege Club on the evening of Deceember 31st. Every one 
present reported an enjoyable evening and the club came to 
a unanimous decision that Mrs. Griffin is an ideal hostess. 

Mrs. U. Watson, nee Pattie Woodard, ’85, is at her home 
in Murfreesboro, N. C. 

Mrs. Arthur Miller, nee Emma Webb, ’82, is now living 
in Union, N. C. | 

Mrs. R. L. Phelps, nee Maude Evans, ’08, is at present, 
living in Ahoskie, N. C. 

Whereabouts of class 714: 

Miss Janie Futrell, Conway, is teaching this year at New- 
ton Ne 

Miss Claude Stephenson, Severn, formally a member of 
the Faculty of Chowan College, is Professor of History and 
English and is Lady Principal at Liberty-Piedmont Insti- 
tute, Wallburg, N. C. 

Miss Rosa Futrell is at the head of the Expression De- 
partment at Liberty-Piedmont Institute, Wallburg, N. oe 

Miss Ruth Lassiter is now Mrs. Warde and is living in 
Belvidere, N. C. 

Miss Pauline Taylor, Elizabeth City, is teaching at Cas- 
talia High School, Nash County, N. C. 

Miss Viola Hayes is spending the winter at her home 
in Plymouth, N. C. 
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Miss Mary Alston is teaching music at Groves, N. C. 
Miss Emily Clarke is at her home in Winter, N. O. 


Miss Mamie Darden is now Mrs. Cooper, whose hus- 
band was formally the Principal of Newsoms High School. 


Miss Ruth Windsor is spending the winter at her home 
in Milford, Delaware. 


Miss Annie Sue Winborne, Como, is teaching in Smith- 


field, N. C. 7 
Miss Nancy Benthall is now at her home in St. Johns. 


Mrs. Roberts Jernigan, nee Jessie Garrett, is living in 
Harrellsville, N. C. 

Miss Lucy Elliott, Rich Square, N. C., is teaching in 
Orange County, N. C. 

Miss Hilda Johnson, Windsor, is teaching in Wilmington, 
N.C. 

Miss Margaret Liverman is at her home in Roxobel, N. C. 

Miss Bruce Taylor is at her home in Como, N. C., this 


winter. 


Miss Myrtle Eley, Woodland, is teaching in Richlands, 
N.C. 


Miss Ola Morehead is spending the winter at her home in 
Weldon, N. C. 


Se 


Exchange Bepartment 


Frances Bentuauy, Eprror. 


The November number of “The Chimes” is one of the most 
creditable issues that it has been our pleasure to receive. 
Each contributor is worthy of mention, but we wish to call 
especial attention to the poem, ‘“‘Conestee,” and the clever 
story, “One Way”. “The Value of Play-Grounds” is very 
good and the writer gives good ideas on the subject that is 
of much interest today. ‘The Development of French 
Comedy” is very well presented and contrasts strikingly the 
conception of the word comedy in the Middle Ages and to- 
day. ‘‘Well-balanced” is our comment of your magazine— 
the number of articles and poems are in good proportion, 
and the reports from different departments show that good 
work is being done in each. 

We wish to commend the students of Hollins He their 
splendid magazine. It is the first issue that has come to 
our library, and we sincerely hope that others will follow. 
The essay, “The Development of Thackeray’s Theory of 
Life” is strong argument in favor of considering Thackeray 
an optimist rather than using him as the model example 
of a pessimist. The story, “The Unknown Quantity,” 1s very 
original. It has a good climax and our interest throughout 
never lags. The stories, “The Measure of a Gentleman” and 
“A Friend of Fate,” are certainly interesting. The sub- 
ject matter is good and the unique plots are cleverly handled. 
The article, “The Days of Play Like” is told in a very 
pleasing, vivid way. It tempts us to wish ourselves back in 
our childhood days with its wealth of fond memories. ‘The 
two poems are very good, but we would suggest more and 
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longer poems. It would add both to the appearance and the 
worth of your magazine. 

“The College Magazine” has several excellent contribu- 
tions. The poem, “Our Mother Tongue,” is very good. 
The essay, “Poetry—Its aims and value’”’—is logical and the 
subject matter is good. “The Idol With the Feet of Clay” 
is a story bubbling over with school-girl pranks, and the 
plot is very clever. The essay, “The Power of Personality,” 
is brimful of the most beautiful descriptions and expressions. 
We consider ourselves fortunate to have the opportunity of 
reading such a splendid essay. 

“The Bessie Tift Journal’ does not have any stories this 
month. We think that one or two would greatly improve it. 
The essay, “Anglo-Saxon Life,” is written in clear, good 
style, and creates in us a profound admiration for our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors. The ten sketches are quite vivid portrayals 
of human nature, but in “The Trade,” “City Help” and 
“The Glorious Fourth” the characters are most truly de- 
picted. “The College Without and Within” shows that 
Bessie Tift girls are loyal to their college. The four poems 
are good, especially one entitled “The Teacher That Didn’t 
Come Back.” The different departments show good work on 
the part of their editors and promise good results during the 
year. 

Among the other exchanges we gratefully acknowledge the 
following: The Wake Forest Student, The Red and White, 
and The Student. 
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Anne Hasseltine Circle (Y. W. A.) Notes 


“Do All to the Glory of God” is the motto of the Cabi- 
net. 

At the last Sunday evening meeting before Christmas a 
“White Christmas Service’ was held. “Silent Night” was 
softly played as the members of the circle entered the chapel. 
“Joy to the World” pealed forth as the curtain of the stage 
was drawn showing a white stage scene brilliantly lighted. 
At the center back was a large star of lighted candles. At 
one side was a tree festooned with white ribbons and lighted 
with white tapers. Matt. 2:1-12 was given as a recitation 
followed by “Why the Chimes Rang.” Then the legend of 
the White Christmas was told and a prayer offered that we 
might give a white offering to our King. Each member 
then filled out her white slip—My Gift of Self, Substance 
and Service—and pinned it to the white ribbons on the 
tree. The services closed with a prayer that God would 
accept these gifts which amounted to twenty-four dollars. 
This gift was to go to medical missions in China. The 
following article perhaps accounts for the interest in medical 
missions: It is a part of the material used in a discussion at 
one of our Y. W. A. meetings this fall. The subject was 
“The Relative Value of Medical, Educational and Evan- 
gelistic Missions. 


Medical Missions 


Frances BentTHALtt, 17. 


God has given to each of us a body, and we read in His 
Word that it is a temple containing amongst its many other 
organs—the mind and the soul. One of the best known and 
truest maxims of our race is “health before books.” We are 
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taught this from our earliest childhood, and all of our early 
education tends to develop our bodies to the highest per- 
fection we are capable of attaining. Christianity introduced 
this and education has made it real; for we know that 
the best results of either the mind or the soul cannot be ob- 
tained from an unhealthy body. This is the reason we are 
not placed in school when we are old enough to sit alone 
—the body must have time to develop, and when it has 
developed sufficiently we are sent to school and the develop- 
ment of our mind begins—we enter entirely new realms, 
and if our bodies are healthful we advance rapidly. Later 
the soul, apparently dorminant heretofore, awakens and the 
three greatest parts of our being united, work toward pro- 
moting the best that is within us for the good of ourselves 
and humanity. Thus we see that the physical betterment 
of a nation is an essential part of its regeneration. The 
Foreign Mission Board recognizes this and so they send 
to the darkest and most-benighted countries of the world 
God-fearing men, who have studied the diseases peculiar to 
the human body to spread for the first time the news of 
Christ and His Kingdom. They go into these lands and 
build small hospitals and dispensaries where medicine and 
treatment are given free of charge. 

Many times when the Board is not able to build a hos- 
pital the missionary uses his own home These hospitals 
and dispensaries are veritable light-houses and seed-beds of 
the gospel, for they reach the greatest number of people and 
more classes than any other agency of Christianity. Thus 
we see that the work of the medical missionary is not only 
to relieve suffering, but to do it in God’s name, and in such 
ways that the patient will accept Christ. The medical mis- 
sionary is a direct as well as an indirect agency for spread- 
ing the gospel of the Kingdom. Direct, in that by him 
people see as of old; “the lepers cleansed, the lame walk, 
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the blind see and the deaf hear,” because of the pres- 
ence of Jesus Christ. Direct, too, in its removal of bar- 
riers of disease and suffering and filth that prevents the 
wholesome growth of the Spirit. Indirect, in that the medi- 
cal missionary prepares the way through the softening of 
prejudices and the breaking of the thick crust of ignor- 
ance for the message of his Lord, the Master Healer. 

Christ Himself set the example by ministering to the sick. 
Twenty-four of His thirty-six recorded miracles were of phy- 
sical healing; for we read that “all they that had any sick 
brought them unto Him and He laid His hands on them 
and healed them.” We de not have Christ in flesh to 
perform miracles, but countless illustrations of similar mir- 
acles through His aid are being performed in every heathen 
country today. All non-Christian lands are lands of pain. 
The diseases and injuries common in America and others 
far more dreadful are intensfied by ignorance, filth and su- 
perstition. An Oriental tour fills the mind with memories 
of sightless eyes, scrofulous limbs and festering ulcers. 

If a child in a Christian home is ill a physician under- 
standing the case and its remedy, the sympathy of friends 
and the sweet comfort of the gospel make the sick chamber 
a place of peace and probable recovery. But in heathen lands 
illness is believed to be caused by a demon that has entered 
the body and the treatment is an effort to expel it Drums 
are beaten or horns blown beside the sufferer, in the hope 
that they will frighten the demon away. Hot fires are built 
to scorch it out, and of course the fierce heat adds to the 
distress of the patient. Sometimes even worse methods are 
used such as thrusting hot needles into the flesh and sat- 
urating the afflicted portion in oil and setting fire to the 
oil, besides the dreadful medicines prepared from powdered 
snake-skins, beetles and other insects. oa: 

Japan is the only country where any ideas of sanitation 
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are known, and even there the street is used for the place to 
deposit all waste matter. As they are ignorant of sanitation 
we readily see how disease is encouraged. Thesmalloneor two 
room house is occupied by ten people. During the day each 


occupant roams the street and comes in contact with various . 


diseases; then at night these diseases are huddled together 
in the small, unventilated hut and still further encouraged. 
When the diseases reach the stage that the sufferer can no 
longer leave the house a physician is sent for, and here 
is a good opportunity for the missionary to go into the home, 
and cure the patient both physically and spiritually. Sta- 
tistics show that eight out of ten who receive treatment 
from a medical missionary are cured and converted. And 
these who are converted lead many others to Christ, for the 
native converts have more influence than any foreigner could 
have, because they know the customs of their country and 
the doctrines of their faith much better. 

Medical missionaries open the doors of more countries 
than any other agency. We know from experience that 
when we are in pain we are more willing to accept any means 
that will bring ease. Just at this point have arisen many 
discussions about the loyalty of these Christians who are 
converted indirectly through pain, but missionaries assure us 
that the people in heathen lands are not as indifferent to 
the gospel as the majority of our people. When once the 
Light of God’s Word has entered their hearts they are eager 
for more knowledge. Those thousands who met death un- 
flinchingly rather than deny their new-found God in the 
Boxer uprising in China testify to the loyalty of native con- 
verts. In Africa, one of the officials was taken seriously 
ill, and the native doctors were trembling with fear, for 
if the ruler died they would be beheaded. One of the lowest 
servants in the house of the ruler had heard of the medical 
missionary stationed twenty miles away and he ventured to 
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suggest sending for him. The native doctors were willing 
to accept any means of saving the ruler’s life; so the mission- 
ionary was sent for. He came as fast as he could, but found 
the ruler unconscious and from all appearances dying. The 
missionary knelt by the bed with the family and doctors 
staring at him. He prayed so long that one of the doctors 
approached and motioned to him to do something quickly 
or the man would be dead. The missionary still knelt and 
when he had finished his prayer, calmly arose and from his 
pocket produced a bottle of turpentine. He gave the sick 
man a good rub in this, and left the house. Several days 
later the ruler sent for him, and as soon as he was able he 
and his household were baptized. To-day a_ beautiful 
church with a large, consecrated body of members stands as 
a monument to the missionary’s God, built by the ruler whom 
he Lad led to God. 

Heathens will listen to medical missionaries when they 
would not to any other agent of Christianity. We have 
heard of Dr. Harris, who ministered to thousands from all 
parts of Syria. As he doctored he talked of Christ, and 
many who would have stoned a preacher listened so intensely 
that they forgot their pain. Many heathens think of mis- 
sionaries as one to dictate to them and make unjust laws 
for them; and so they have no confidence in them, but 
when they see that the missionary is willing and glad to 
help them as the medical missionary shows when he enters 
their homes and with his own hands dresses the terrible 
wounds and ulcers and bathes their filthy, parched skins, 
they are willing to listen to him. He is not as one holding 
himself aloof, but stoops to do the commonplace things that 
touch their hearts. The medical missionary has a touch 
somewhat akin to that of the Saviour, for it is to heal the 
body and soul. He loves the afflicted and this makes his 
touch kind. A patient leaving a mission hospital was heard 
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to say to a companion: “I am going to love the doctor’s God, 
because the doctor said he was trying to be like his God, 
and he was so kind to me.” This native could not read and 
had never heard a sermon but through a kind touch, possi- 
bly the first he had ever had, he was converted. 

The mission hospitals are doing a great work along edu- 
cational and evangelistic lines. The patients and those in 
training spend every afternoon in the study of the Bible. 
Only as they become more acquainted with the Bible do they 
realize the great and glorious work they are to do; only as 
they become more like the Great Example are they worthy 
of ministering in His Name. 

No other phase of mission work has done more to soften 
hearts and open doors, no other has been more fruitful in 
spiritual results, for the horrors of superstitions maltreat- 
ment of the sick and injured are relieved in many lands only 
by medical missionaries who walk through regions of pain 
in the Name and Spirit of the Great Physician cleansing 
filthy ulcers, straightening deformed limbs, giving light to 
darkened eyes, healing fevered bodies, robbing death of its 
sting and the grave of its victory. There are more than 1,100 
hospitals and dispensaries on the foreign field who treat 
yearly 2,500,000 patients. When we think of this num- 
ber of souls that God has entrusted to His workers we know 
that God loves these places where His sin-cursed people are 
cared for, and when we think of the results He has allowed 
his workers to perform we know that the work pleases Him 


and He rejoices that in Asia as well as in America men 
can say: 


“The healing of the seamless dress 
Is by our bed of pain. 
We touch Him in life’s throng and press, 
And we are whole again. 


= le «, 
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As We Hear It 
Lottie Harrett, ’20. 


* Helen Baggett, a newish, has at last learned that electric 
lights are to be turned out and not to be blown out. 


Miss Herring —(on Freshman English )—“What are the 
principal parts of sit?” 
A Newish—“Sit, sat, set. 


g Kathrine Taylor has been carrying her arm in a sling 
all the week as a result of the piano solo she gave us at 
the Christmas recital. 


Favorite examination cry: 
“Of all sad words of tongue and pen, 
The saddest are these—I’ve flunked again.” 


a 


s Helen Williams to Janie Parker—‘“Janie, have you a 
penny in change ?”’ 

Frances Benthall—(passing the vinegar cruet to her fav- 
orite (%) teacher )—“Sweets to the sweet!’ 


Miss Lette—(on History Class) —‘“For whom was Vir- 
ginia named 2” 
Mattie Lewis Davis—“Virginia Dare.” 


> 


On Thanksgiving night for a change we sang, “Abide With 
Me” just before supper. The next morning one of the girls 
suggested that our next song be, “Rescue the Perishing.” 


t 


Elsie Benthall says she wishes the stenographer ( *) would 
hurry and come, ’cause she wants her picture taken. 


Things on class always remind us 
We can make the hour sublime 
If by asking foolish questions 
We can take up all the time. 
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Miss Williams—(on Bible class)—Girls, what is the best 
disaster that has ever come into your lives? 


Irene Mitchell—(a homesick newish )—“Mine was coming 
to Chowan College.” 


While planning the dummy for “The Columns” one of the 
editors (and our Most Dignified Senior President) exclaimed 
as she came to the College Directory, “Oh, has this old 
college dictionary got to be changed!”’ 


A blonde and a brunette were friends sworn. 

They vowed their affection early one September morn. 
But one day when the skies were “amber” and drear 
They decided no more to each they’d be dear. 


Now true to custom rings they’d exchanged, 
As a token of the true love gained. 

So brunette to blondie this message did send 
With her ring; her heart to rend. 


“Fair but false,” the message read 

And blondie determined to govern her head 
Returned brunette’s ring with this message curt, 
“Sad but true; no one’s hurt.” 
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WYNN BROS. 


Murfreesboro’s Greatest Store 


Headquarters for College Students 


Interesting showing of exclusive fall and winter styles in 
WOMEN’S SUITS AND COATS 


at extremely moderate prices. Reproductions of imported models from the 
foremost Paris shops. 


Prices Ranging from $10 to $25 


DRESS GOODS 


Newest weaves and colorings are shown in the woolen fabrics in Plaids, Solids 
and Roman Stripes. 


SHOE DEPARTMENT 


Season’s smartest styles in walking and dress boots in QUEEN QUALITY, 
BOSTON FAVORITE, DOLLY MADISON, and other 
desirable makes. 


Attractive Models in Waists and Silk Petticoats 
CORRECT CORSETRY 


Corsets for the new figure. The new fashions demand new lines which can be 
attained only by the latest corsetry. Once use the celebrated “AMERI- 
“ CAN LADY” and you will have no other corset. 


Prices Range from $1 to $7 


Artistic Line of Stationery always on hand. School supplies, etc. 


NOTION DEPARTMENT 


Replete in all lines—Gloves, Neckwear, Hosiery, Etc. 


Yours to serve, 


WNAININ: BROS. 


G. & R. BARRETT 


INCORPORATED 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


225 WATER STREET 


NORFOLK, VA. 


WE CATER TO THE BEST TRADE IN NORTH CARO- 
LINA AND VIRGINIA, WITH THE 
BEST GOODS 


R. SEWELL 


Dealer in 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 


CONFECTIONS AND CIGARS A SPECIALTY 


THE SEWELL HOUSE 


RATES REASONABLE 


R. SEWELL, PROPRIETOR MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


C. K. HARVEY 
Architect & General Contractor 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Water-Proof Cement Blocks 
MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


CITIZENS BANK 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


Increases in strength every year 


Its building and real estate yield the 
largest returns, on its investments, of 
any bank in this or any adjoining 
county. im ts >. = 


Is your name on our books? If not, 
let us place it there. 


YOUR ACCOUNT 
APPRECIATED 


—_——— eee om 


Hirshberg Art Company 
Art, Drawing and 
Engineering Supplies 

418 N. Howard St. 


Baltimore, - oo: 3: Maryland 


DON’T FORGET 
U. Vaughan T. H. Nicholson’s 


WHEN IN NEED 


Dry Goods, A FULL LINE OF 
Notions, Shoes, pe 
Clothing, 


And all Toilet Articles, Choice Line 
Hardware, | of Stationery and Notions, Millinery 


E t Department, Pictures Framed on Short 
C Notice, a Full Line of all Descriptions 
MURFREESBORO, T. H. NICHOLSON 

N. C. Murfreesboro, :: North Carolina 


Edenton Ice and Cold Storage Co. 


Wholesale and Retail Ice Dealers 
Pure Crystal Ice Made from 
Distilled Water 


Ice in Carload Lots and Bagged 
a Specialty 


Your Patronage is Solicited 


PLANTS AT EDENTON AND AHOSKIE, N. C. 


WE GUARANTEE OUR 
WORK 


| —=PRICES RIGHT—— 


TRY US WITH AN ORDER FOR 
JOB PRINTING 


YOUR STATIONERY, BUSINESS CARDS, VISITING 
CARDS, ANYTHING YOU NEED. 


WE PRINT THIS MAGAZINE 


MUTUAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. S. FARMER, MANAGER 


RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 


GO TO 


C. W. Gardner’s L. M. Futrell, M. D. 


FOR DRUGS, Physician 
and Surgeon 


SODA WATER, 
CIGARS, Office on first floor of 
TOILET ARTICLES, | New Drug Store 


FRESH CANDIES, 
. Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Murfreesboro, N. C. 


Soe 

J. N. Lawrence 
Phone 19 
Dealer in | 
: ; G.N. Harrell, M. D. 
Fine Family Groceries 
Murfreesboro 
Murfreesboro, 
Nee 
Nee 


Be? 


Chowan College 


FOUNDED 1848 


Full A. B. Course in Liberal Arts and 
Sciences. Courses in Music, Art, Ex- 
pression, Physical Culture and Domestic 
Science. Healthful location. Beautiful 
campus and grounds consisting of forty- 


one acres. Rooms reserved in order of 


application. Catalog on request. :: 


Spring term opens January third, nineteen 


hundred and seventeen. 


TRS 


BOARD, ROOM, LITERARY TUITION 
AND INCIDENTALS, $166. 


G. E. LINEBERRY, President 


Murfreesb oro, oe ce oe oe North Carolina 


je 


Albemarle Steam 
Navigation Company 


Steel Steamers 
Carolina and Virginia 


STEAMER VIRGINIA 


From Franklin, Va., Mondays and Fridays for 
Tunis, N. C., and intermediate landings. 

From Tunis, N. C., Thursdays and Saturdays 
for Franklin, Va., and intermediate land- 
ings. 


STEAMER CAROLINA 


From Murfreesboro, N. C., Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays for Tunis and Edenton, 
N. C., and intermediate landings. 

From Edenton, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays for Tunis and Murfrees- 
boro, N. C., and intermediate landings. 


W.M. Scott, Gen.Pass. Agt. 


FRANKLIN, VA. 


When in doubt what to read 
READ “THE COLUMNS” 
When in doubt how to spend half a 
dollar 
SUBSCRIBE TO “THE COLUMNS” 


When you have a thought to express 
SEND IT TO “THE COLUMNS” 


When your business falls off 


ADVERTISE THROUGH “THE 
COLUMNS” 


For Our Ads Bring Best Results 


K. TAYLOR, 
Business Manager 


FOR YOUR 


Staple and Fancy Groceries 


FRUITS AND CONFECTIONARIES 


GO TO 


UNDERWOOD 


BROS. 


MURFREESBORO, N. C. 


PHONE 7 


